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range was too much for him', said the colonel. The
sailor threw out his arm in disapproval. * On the contrary,
Mihailov was the best bass since Chaliapin.' The argument
went on for an hour, and at 9 o'clock we came into Yaroslavl,
a big manufacturing town, which in peace-time makes
motor-cars. It was almost dark, and. there was nothing
for sale except on the booths on the platform. In the
semi-darkness, little boys ran under the train, first tosone
side and then to the other, asking for bread. Between our
coach and the next, packed on the narrow plate between
the buffers, were no less than seven people: women,
children, and soldiers, with their luggage (generally in
sacks). The passengers on the roof had greatly increased:
I counted twelve on our coach alone, with their luggage,
sprawled fiat, with their faces toward the tail of the train,
and their arms round the ventilator chimneys.

We left Yaroslavl in the dark, and a few minutes later we
crossed the Volga. It is very wide even here, and the
moon was rising right over it. We stood at the window
and sang the Volga song together. Then Sasha called for
* Step da step Krugom ' again, and we sang that. We were
joined by two officers from the next compartment, and it
sounded very good. When we had finished I heard the
tune still being hummed in the compartment: it was the
N.K.V.D. colonel. At the end of the first day he had
slightly thawed.

There was no light, and we prepared to settle down for
- the night. The colonel went out into the corridor and
returned in a minute with about two inches of candle.
We stood this on the table, in an ash tray already con-
taining tea leaves, cucumber peelings, caviare, and a slice
of onion, and lit it. This roused Sasha again, and he
asked me to sing an Australian folk song before we went
to sleep. So I sang * Waltzing Matilda ', and the colonel,
who was in the corridor, came in to listen.

Then we settled down to sleep. Even in the darkness
I could see why the sfoeets are hard to keep clean: Sasha